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ON COLOR. 
n. 




SIMPLE and very effective 
arrangement of color, and one 
especially appropriate for out- 
line work, is one in which the 
pattern is worked on a dark 
ground in a lighter shade of 
the same. If the curtains be 
dark crimson and the pattern 
worked in a lighter shade, the 
material is enriched and relieved sufficiently with- 
out the introduction of colors, possibly unsuit- 
able to the general harmony of the room. In a 
small room, curtains embroidered in many colors 
do not look well, unless, perhaps, where the ground 
is unbleached linen or some similar light-colored 
substance; but by working a sprig or other design 
in outline in a brighter shade of the dark material, 
the heaviness of a mass of self-color is much re- 
lieved. Outline embroidery, also, looks extremely 
well when done in a dark color on a light ground — 
either a darker shade of the same color as the ground, 
or an altogether different color, as dark blue on 
unbleached linen or raw silk ; dark red and brown 
also look extremely well on the unbleached tints. 
In outline patterns, to be worked in not only a differ- 
ent shade but in a different color from the ground, a 
greater contrast is required, and the lines, though 
thin, should be strong. 

If at any time it be found that the ground color 
chosen is too obtrusive and does not retire enough, 
a little diaper pattern may be worked all over the 
piece in a darker shade of the ground ; this gives 
depth and richness, and lends greater value to the 
principal design. In cases, too, where the plain 
ground is felt to be monotonous, the diaper may be 
used with good effect. A simple little pattern is all 
that is necessary, for the diaper must never obtrude 
itself, either by its elaborate pattern or strength of 
color — like a healthy influence, it should be felt 
rather than seen. 

As a rule, dark grounds give the strongest relief to 
the design. Dark brownish greens, deep dull blues, 
and rich maroon shades, make good grounds ; but if 
the design be many-colored, black will be found the 
safest, as it will subdue, and at the same time show 
out, the brilliancy. Some of the most beautiful work 
is done on pale grounds ; creamy -white, buff, pale 
gray and fawn, all make good ground-tones. If 
strong relief is desired, either a dark or a light 
ground must be chosen ; the intermediate shades, 
unless of a very neutral tone, do not as a rule make 
good grounds — great judgment is required in their 
use, or an indistinct effect is the result. 

It will help much to preserve the unity and clear- 
ness of the effect if all the different shades of the 
design contrast more with the ground than with each 
other. Thus, if the ground be dark, all the colors of 
the design should be of lighter shades than the 
ground color; if the ground be light, the whole de- 
sign should show dark upon it. 

Keeping in mind that repose is a most important 
element in art decoration, we must be content with 
a few colors at a time. Just as we may not crowd in 
details of form, so we must be sparing in details of 
color, nor must we attempt every shade and grada- 
tion c f tone. Let us be content with the hint that 
nature gives us. If we must embroider a blue flower, 
let us choose such a blue as will harmonize with the 
rest of the work rather than try to match the exact 
hue of nature, and shade it just so far as will give 
a clear idea of the flower without relief or projection. 
As a general rule, two shades are enough (unless the 
flower be unusually large) to convey sufficient detail 
without confusion : let us not attempt all the shades 
and mixed tints to be found in nature,. or we shall 



spoil our work, making it confused and indistinct, 
neither conveying a good idea of what was intended, 
nor producing the repose of decorative treatment 
We must make up our mind, once for all, that it is 
impossible to imitate nature closely with embroidery 
materials ; therefore, in utilizing her beauties for 
decorative work, we must conventionalize them in 
color as well as in form, so as to produce a work of 
art, instead of some nondescript " fancy work" that 
is neither art nor nature. 

In those cases where a natural treatment can be 
followed in form, a corresponding treatment will 
probably be possible in color ; and so long as such 
treatment is consistent with repose, harmony, and 
clearness in design and apprehension, it maybe safely 
adopted ; but it must be borne in mind that to follow 
nature closely in one flower and to conventionalize 
another in the same design is to destroy harmony : 
all must be in keeping — naturalized or conventional- 
ized in exactly the same degree. 



A GLASGOW NEEDLEWORK EXHIBITION. 



OLD ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 



There is no kind of old English needlework more 
worthy of study to-day than that of the eighteenth 
century. The curtains and hangings of Queen Anne's 
time are of excellent design, grave, and well-consid- 
ered. Here is no more quaintness, no striving after 
the impossible, nor touching imperfection, rousing 
our sympathy for the eager and fanciful workwoman 
of the earlier time. All is polished, capable, well- 
regulated, the color entirely within bounds, the forms 
full of a courtly rather than a natural grace. The 
flowers are not those of the forest and wild hedge- 
row, but of grave parterres and stately Dutch gar- 
dens — noble sunflowers curling their leaves within 
due bounds, tulips standing upright on sufficient 
stems, stiff crown imperials and broad Jilies, all mar- 
shalled in well-balanced order and thoughtful ar- 
rangement. For large pieces of work, such as cover- 
lets and curtains, there cannot be better models than 
these, always having regard to the intended sur- 
roundings of our own work. 

Lighter and more delicate fancies succeed these 
stately performances ; the patterns grow smaller, the 
materials finer, the uses more intimate and personal. 
Trailing patterns of honeysuckle, jasmine, and sweet 
pea cover the finer linen in graceful trellis, or are 
scattered over creamy satin in dainty bouquets and 
sprigs, of which the best chintz patterns are imita- 
tions. Delicate satin-stitch work is done on net — • 
almost worthy of being ranked as lace; and em- 
broidery on white muslin is brought to a rare per- 
fection. Silk is dyed in more tender shades ; velvet 
becomes too heavy for the prevailing taste, and goes 
much out of fashion ; crewels are less used, and 
silks more so ; while the linen becomes cambric, and 
satin — the most beautiful material of all — is most 
frequently used for a ground. 

We can hardly study the needlework of the eigh- 
teenth century too much ; but it must be as intelligent 
students, not as servile copyists — not accepting as 
good everything of that date, for it is beauty, not 
curious antiquity, that we seek. It is because the 
work of this time is thoughtful and original that it is 
worthy of our earnest attention ; but in blind ad- 
miration we are apt to miss these essential charms. 
It is well to remember the reason why English art- 
work of this period is so good : it is because there 
was then so little pacific intercourse with the French, 
from whom the English have always been too prone 
to copy. The British workmen were thrown upon 
their own resources, and, consequently, there is in 
all the household and decorative work of this age 
something more truly national and more original 
than at anv subsequent period. 



A fine exhibition of ancient and modern needle- 
work was held at Glasgow late in September, in con- 
nection with the opening there of a branch of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework. Prominent among 
the exhibitors were the South Kensington Museum, 
the Marchioness of Bute, and the Countess of Glas- 
gow. Among the ancient work exhibited may be 
mentioned a needlework shirt which belonged to 
James, Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles II., when he 
was seven years old ; a beautiful nursery set on cream- 
colored satin, said to have belonged to James I., and 
consisting of a baby's frock, a coverlet a cot cover, 
two fringed canopies, and a lady's jacket ; a Queen 
Anne's apron exquisitely embroidered in flowers and 
silver lacework ; and another apron, which belonged 
to Marie Antoinette, of black satin trimmed with 
needlework, drawn thread and Danish lace. A small 
figure of St. Andrew in an arch, worked in gold on 
purple silk, belonged to the twelfth century. Another, 
of the fourteenth century, represented the Adoration 
of the Kings ; this was on linen, with figures partly 
sketched and partly embroidered in silk. A number 
of richly embroidered petticoat borders of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries attracted much atten- 
tion. In all the ground was linen; some were en- 
tirely blue or crimson, others many-colored ; one was 
in floss silk, with flowers, birds, animals, cherubs, and 
other figures. An orphrey mounted on white satin 
(fourteenth century) and a cross mounted on a purple 
church vestment (fifteenth century) were strikingly 
rich and beautiful. Small precious stones were used 
as eyes in one piece of gold Italian embroidery (six- 
teenth century) decorated with birds and animals. 

In the modern class some exceptionally fine screens 
were shown. In one the ground was olive satin, 
worked in silk with honeysuckle, jasmine, wild rose, 
and flowering myrtle. In another the ground was 
dark velvet, the panels foxglove, poppies, and Canter- 
bury bell. A design of bulrushes and pampas grass, 
with arum lily leaves, was very effectively embroid- 
ered on oatcake cloth in crewels. Another very 
handsome screen represented Venus, Juno, Minerva, 
and Proserpine. A small Chippendale screen, pale 
silk ground, embroidered in silks for the Queen, 
showed a delicate wreath surrounding a small group 
of flowers. 

One of the largest pieces of modern embroidery 
was a white satin quilt, richly embroidered in gold 
couching. Two magnificent pairs of curtains were 
exhibited — one of green silk velvet, the borders 
applique of velvet and satin on gold brocatine, out- 
lined with gold threads ; the other blue silk velvet, the 
borders applique of velvet on silk sheeting embroid- 
ered with gold. A mantel valance of dark green 
velvet was decorated with a Japanese design ; the 
flowers were yellow, and they and the leaves were 
outlined in gold, as were also applique birds and 
dragon flies. Another very handsome valance was 
embroidered with sunflowers in crewel and silks, in 
feather-stitch on dark green velveteen. Many of the 
articles exhibited were worked from designs by 
Walter Crane. 



In Grecian mythology we read of Arachne, a luck- 
less maiden who had attained such skill in arts of 
weaving and embroidery that the nymphs themselves 
would leave their groves and fountains to come and 
gaze upon her work. " To watch her as she took the 
wool in its rude state, and formed it into rolls, or sep- 
arated it with her fingers, and carded it till it looked 
as light and soft as a cloud, or twirled the spindle 
with skilful touch, or wove the web, or, after it was 
woven, adorned it with the needle, one would have 
said that Minerva herself had taught her." In her 
contest with Minerva the goddess was beaten, and 
poor Arachne was turned into a spider by her ruth- 
less rival. 



